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I.   INTRODUCTION 

Urbanization  is,  in  reality,  surburbantzation,  for  it  is  the 
suburban  cominuntties,  rather  than  the  central  cities  vhich  are  ex- 
periencing significant  grov?th.   One  aspect  of  this  process  is  the 
outmtgratlon  of  middle-class  families  from  City  to  suburbs.   This 
movement  has  been  occurring  for  many  decades,  but  only  since  l.'orld 
War  II  has  it  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  'flight"  or"rout". 

As  the  middle-class  City  population  moves  out,  poor  people, 
many  from  the  South  and  Puerto  Rico  move  in.  This  exchange  accel- 
erates the  deteriorization  of  the  City,  for  as  Charles  Abraras  observed, 
"Cities  inhabited  by  only  poor  are  poor  cities."    The  problems  that 
arise  are  not  susceptible  to  simple  solutions,  ho\jover,  the  return  of 
the  mic'd  le-tncome  population  vould  help  to  boost  mu?£$ctpal  revenues  and 
to  improve  old  neighborhoods.   Also  aa  Abrams  points  out,  "a  city  vith 
higher  purchasing  power  heTps  the  less  privileged  in  employment  and  in 
opportunities." 

Planners,  politicians,  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  launched 
desperate  efforts  to  recapture  the  middle-class.   Tens  of  millions  of 
follnrs  in  urban  renewal  funds  have  been  spent  (usually  raispent)  in  the 
construction  of  middle-class  enclaves  in  central  cities.  And  yet,  as 
the  1970  census  shows,  the  net  outmigration  of  middle-class  whites  con- 
tinues.  Few  experts  are  optlmlotlc  nbout  reversing  this  m.ovement. 


Although  major  cities  tend  to  develop  along  parallel  llneB, 
there  are  specializations  and  differences.   Hence,  v.'hile  most  of  the 
large,  older  cities  continue  to  lose  mtddle-claGS  population,  others 
might  be  able  to  reverse  the  trend.  If  so,  their  experience  vould  be 
of  v;ide  interest. 

What  about  Boston?   Since  1950,  this  city  has  been  losing  whites 
and  gaining  Blacks.   During  the  last  decade  the  white  population  dropped 
by  104,000.   So  far,  there  is  not  enough  census  data  available  to  classify 
these  104,000  as  "middle  class",  hovever,  based  on  past  experience  such 
a  designation  vould  probably  be  accurate. 

Our  hypothesis  is  this:   Boston  with  its  dyriarntc  and  exotic 
economic  base--financG,  education,  medicinc--its  historic  associations 
and  its  long  tradition  of  intov.\i  living  should  be  able  to  turn  the  tide 
and  to  increase  its  middle   .'.ncome  .population  during  this  decade.  Vie 
are  interested  in  two  questions.   Is  this  reversal  a  real  possibility? 
If  so,  how  can  it  be  accomplished? 


II.   DEFnnTION'S 
Except  where  otherwise  noted,  the  following  definitions  are 
used  in  thi'?  paper: 

Family;   same  as  household,  that  is,  one  or  more  persons  living  in  a 
single  dwelling  unit.   (1970  census  data  shows  2.6  persons  per  house- 
hold in  Boston  Smsa  and  2.2  persons  per  household  in  the  city.) 
Lov;,  moderate,  middle  and  upi)cr  incomes:   thcro  are  no  universally 


accepted  Income  dcftutttons  for  housing  purposes,  but  the  following 
seem  reasonable  in  terms  of  current  usage: 

Middle  (including  upper):   an  Income  sufficiently  high  to  pur- 
chase or  rent  housing  v;ithout  a  subsidy,  even  though  families  who  pur- 
chase housing  receive  generous  I.R.S.  deductions  and  some  middle-income 
families  are  aided  by  FlIA  and  MHFA  mortgages,  vhile  others  In  this 
bracket  may  be  beneficiaries  or  urban  renevjal  subsidies. 

Moderate:   an  income  low  enough  to  require  some  from  of  "light 
subsidy"--such  as  those  raentioued  above  or  a  BMIR  mortgage  (ceiling 
$11,500  income) --to  obtain  decent  housing.   Families  In  this  bracket  are 
also  protected  by  Boston's  rent  control  ordinance,  the  upper  limits  of 
which  are: 

$160  -  studio  apartment 

$185  -  1  bedroom 

$235  -  2  bedroom 

$285  -  3  bedroom 
Low:  an  income  below  the  public  housing  Income  celling. 
Shorthand  method:   for  simplicity's  sake  it  may  be  assumed  that 
a  middle  income  family  earns  more  than  $10,000  a  year,  and  pays  more 
than  $200  a  month  rent. 

(BRA  estimates  "mean  houseliold  income"  in  1970  at  $14,794 
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for  Boston  S-ISA  and  $11,507  for  the  City.') 

City:   for  reasons  of  statistical  availability  and  for  other  reasons, 

the  City  Is  the  corporate  City,  as  distinguished  from  the  suburban 

municipalities.   Special  empliaats  v.lll  be  placed  on  that  portion  of  the 


City  v'hlch  BRA  defines  as  the   regional  Core".   E&sentlally  thie  is 
BOGton  Proper  and  the  Fcnvjay  Urban  Rcnev;al  Project:.   This  area  gets 
special  attention  becaur.o  it  has  been  the  locus  of  greatest  grov;th 
and  change  during  the  last  tvjo  decades  and  because  given  its  inclusion 
of  large  areas  of  blight  and  obsolescence,  it;;  liberal  zoning,  and  its 
good  transportation  service,  this  is  the  area  Vvherc  future  change  on  a 
large  scale  seenis  most  logical. 


III.   OUraiGRATION 
History 

Urbanization  has  been  a  major  trend  in  the  U.S.  for  several  gen- 
erations.  Today,  75%  of  all  Americans  live  in  urban  places.   But  xjith- 
In  these  urban  (metropolitan)  areas  there  has  been  a  significant  move- 
ment from  city  to  suburb.   From  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  until 
1963,  the  nuuibor  of  surburbanit  es  exceeded  the  numb<>of  central  city  •' 
dvellcrs,  and  each  year  since  the  gap  has  vidcncd.  Ve   are  now  mainly 
a  nation  of  suburbanites. 

Suburbs  continue  to  grov),  vhile  their  central  cities  fall  behind 
grov?ing  at  a  slover  rate,  or  actually  declining  in  population  (as  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  etc.)   During  the  past  decade  all  central  cities 
gre\:  at  an  average  rate  of  1%,  while  their  suburl)S  grew  by  25%.   The 
Boston  Sl'SA  grow  by  about  5%,  while  tiie  City  should  a  97;.  decline. 

In  the  older  cities  the  niovenrnt  to  suburl)i.-;  bc-g.-.n  in  the  19th 
century  when  the  suburban  railroads  made  It  pcsr.iblo  for  ;if fluent 


Bostontans  ,  and  Phlladelphians  to  move  out  a  fow  miles  to  lovely 
country  tov;ns.  Between  the  tvo  World  Vers,  rising  population  and  the 
automobile  proceeded  a  larger  suburban  movement.   The  medium  density 
"inter  war'suburbs  vere  built.   Then  came  the  really  big  push  at  the 
end  of  Vorld  V?ar  II  when  explosive  population  growth,  rising  affluence, 
booming  autom.obile  sales,  and  a  desire  to  escape  the  old,  crowded  cities 
led  to  mass  movement  into  the  nearby  countryside.   Federal  housing  and 
highvjay  policies  enlarged  the  outmigration. 

By  this  time  many  cities,  especi.illy  the  older  cities  of  the 
East  were  showing  their  age.  Obsolete  private  plants,  public  trans- 
portation and  community  facilities  were  intermingling  with  blighted 
housing  and  worn-out  commercial  strips.  As  a  result,  more  and  more 
city  dwellers  moved  avjay  in  search  of  a  livable  environment,  decent 
housing  and  good  suburban  schools. 

Then  for  many  citiGs--as  for  Kewark--came  the  crushing  blow. 

As  white  families  moved  out,  Blacks  and  I'uerto  Ricas^arrtved  to  take 

their  place;  remaining  i;hite  families  became  alarmed  at  the  sight  of 

these  nevjcoraers  and  flced  and  the  cycle  accelerated.   The  I'ew  York 

Times  of  April  18,  1971,  estimated  that  as  many  as  100,000  whites  had 

fled  "that  beleagured  city  (Newark)  over  the  past  decade",  and  the 

Times  explained  why: 

They  flee  their  city  environment,  as  more  and  more  blacks 
come  in,  out  of  fear  and  prejudice.   Tlie  movement  is  accel- 
erated by  high  crime  statistics,  rlf.in;',  tax   rates,  and  racial 
disorders,  such  as  the  riots  of  July,  1967,  and--pGrhaps--the 
current  bitter  school  dispute. 

I!ost  central  cities  are  better  off  Lh.jn  llewark,  but  nevertheless. 


most  central  cities  are  losing  mldd le-lncomG  population  to  their 
suburbs.   In  many  cases  they  hove  constructed  elaborate  intovn  high  rise 
projects  to  attract  high  income  families.   Golden  Catevay  in  San 
Franciscoj  Society  Hall  in  Fhiladelphta,  Charles  River  Park  In  Boston 
are  er.amples. 

The  extent  to  v;hich  middle-income  families  prefer  euburbia  is 
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sha^'n  by  a  1964  census  study  vhich  reported  average  incoraes  in  central 

cities  at  $6,700  and  in  suburbs  at  $7,800.   Not  surprising,  BRA  esti- 
mates average  incomes  of  $14,794  for  KiSA  and  $11,507  for  theCity. 
No  doubt,  the  1970  Census  v?ill  confirm  this  pattern  for  urban  areas 
generally. 
Benefits 

Ths  recent  rapid  process  of  suburbanization  has  produced  bene- 
fits as  v'cll  as  problem.s.   But,  since  the  problems  are  more  dramatic 
they  have  attracted  v?ide  interest  and  have  generated  very  sharp  crit- 
tclsm.   Some  critics  of  suburbanization  seem  to  imply  tliat  this  process 
never  should  have  occurred  on  any  significant  scale,  but  this,  obviously, 
is  a  most  unreasonable  idea. 

During  the  period  1950  to  1970,  the  Boston  Sl'SA  population  grew 
by  approximately  400,000  persons.   If  half  of  that  groi.'th  had  occurred 
^^'ithin  the  City,  then  the  City  poi-ulation  vould  have  risen  from  800,000 
to  1,200,000  Instead  of  showing  tlie  decline  to  640,000  which  is  what 
actually  happened.   Under  these  circumntancer.,  the  density  in  Boston, 
which  is  currently  15,000  per  square  mllf,  approximately  the   came  as 
San  Francisco  and  Chicago,  v.'ould  have  rlr.'U  l.o  .-ibout  2.'), 000  per  square 
mill-,  vhf.cli  i;t  the  New  YorV,  dtiisity.   Bo;;i 'n  wouM  liavo  li'.'coine  as  crowded 


as  New  York,  but  given,  the  less  extensive  public  facilities  in  Bonton, 
conditions  here  vould  be  much  more  conj^',csted  and  the  environment  vould 
be  oven  less  attractive  then  ir;  currently  the  case  in  Ncv  York  City. 

Actually,  during  the  last  twenty  years  vhen  population  has  de- 
clined in  Boston,  many  of  the  neighborhoods  vjhich  vere  dramatically 
overcrov;ded,  such  as  the  North  End,  ha'-e  shown  a  sharp  loss  of  popula- 
tion, a  thining  out,  or  as  Jane  Jacobs   calls  it,  "unslumming".   In    ^ 
these  neighborhoods  there  is  nov?  more  housing  space  per  person  and  there 
is  more  room  in  the  neighborhood.   Therefore,  Boston, which  would  have 
suffered  from  any  significant  population  increase,  has  actually  benefited 
from  the  decline.   From  this  standpoint  rapid  subtrbaniEation  has  been 
a  blessing  to  the  central  city. 

As  the  middle-class  move  out,  there  are  left  behind  empty  houses 
In  older  neighborhoods,  now  available  for  occupancy  by  the  new  minorities, 
Sometimes  these  houses  and  neighborhoods  have  arrived  at  the  threshold 
of  blight,  but  in  many  cases  they  still  have  anothc-^generation  or  i-nore 
of  remaining  utility.   A  case  in  point  in  the  North  Dorchester  area 
where  the  departure  of  the  middle-class  Jev;ish  population  made  it  pos- 
sible for  thousands  of  Black  families  to  move  up  to  better  housing  in 
better  neighborhoods.   Thanks  to  the  "B-Durp"  banking  pool,  hundreds  of 
Black  families,  now  the  proud  owners  of  two  and  three  family  houses, 
are  moving  into  true  middle-class  status.   So  much  for  the  benefits  to 
the  City  population  from  rapid  suburbanization.   How  are  the  suburbanites 
doing? 

Many  urban  comnicntators  are  slinrply  critical  of  suburbanites  as 
a  vliole,  ;md  tlicy  depict  this  clnss  of  Americans  as  generally  guilt 


ridden,  In;:  in  meeting  their  true  civic  dulica  and  highly  material- 
istic.  The  implication  here  is  tliot  Lhe.';e  people  Xs'ould  be  comeho\j 

better  off  if  they  had  remained  in  tit  ccntr;:l  city.   This  suggestion 
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ia  too  far-fetched  to  even  pur&ue.   Kdvavd  Uanfield   has  pointed  out 

that  the  suburbanites  are  doing  rcnson.-.bly  vi  11.   They  enjoy  the  highest 

rate  of  automobile  ovTierchip  in  the  v.-orld  anu  the  highest  rate  of  hovae 

ovmership,  and  their  standard  of  living  is  the  highest  in  the  history  of 

the  human  race. 

Tunnard  and  Pushkaren  suni  it  up  thir.   ...y ; 

In  spite  of  inevitable  grov;in;-  pi: ins  .-.uJ  uising  taxes,  the 
dwellers  in  suburbia  are  bettf-r  off  in  i  "ny  v.'ays  from  the  in- 
city  resident.   They  do  not  live  in  su;.'.,  crov;ded  conditions  as 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  grey  areas.   They  have  some  access  to 
open  space,  if  not  always  in  an  intr.;.slve  park  system,  at  least 
in  the  grounds  of  their  own  hOi'  ^  ^: ,   71  cy  lan  enjoy  certain  lei- 
sure-time activities  denied  to  cc:a>.ral  c  jv.y  dwellers  or  apart- 
ment house  renters-'gardening,  boat-building,  alfresco  dining. 
For  many  people  suburbia  offers  th.-  'ir^hl    p-osctble  mil  lieu  for 
bringing  up  children,  for  social  nd vance,  x-nt ,  and  for  the  en- 
joyment of  living.  ^ 

Problems  '^^ 

To  a  largeextent  the  problems  gencxMLc d  by  rapid  suburbanization 
v;ere  not  a  result  of  the  process,  but  a  result  of  the  v;ay  in  which  the 
process  vjas  mismanaged.   The  destruction  of  cprn  countryside,  transpor- 
tation chaos,  overcrowded  schools,  are  Llic  V;:.i.is  of  problems  that  could 
have  been  avoided  in  most  cases.   But,  as  n  „if.L-tr  of  fact,  mismanage- 
inont  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  <.'>;ci.  p..  lou,  and  so  suburbanization 
has  been  plagued  by  those  def  icicnur,. : 

1.   Kuch  of  the  country.-.  ;.'■■  i.   h   .  !■  rtroycd  by  random,  in- 
efficient housing  c-..:.'  L   > 


2.  Small  tovms  have  been  Inundated,  their  cervices  have  been 
overtaxed,  and  their  tax  burdens  multiplied . 

3.  Public  transportation  systemn  created  to  serve  high  and 
medium  density  areas  cannot  serve  the  new  suburbs  and  as  a 
consequence  they  loose  passengers  ;:nd  income.   Some  lines 
have  been  discontinued,  ruany  companies  have  gone  bankrupt, 
and  in  other  situations  service  has  deteriorated.  Kean- 
vhile,  the  new  suburbanites  have  put  heavy  pressures  on 
the  highv;ay  system,  creating  massive  congestion,  and  re- 
quiring additional  highways  v;hich  means  additional  de- 
struction of  open  countryside  and  city  neighborhoods. 

A.   As  middle-income  families  retreat  from  the  central  cities, 
these  municipalities  lose  ta:<payerr.,  retail  sales,  and 
emploj-mient  and  become  the  victiirs  of  a  depressing  downward 
spiral. 

5.  Newcomers  to  the  city  find  that  servlcec-J'Sfyid  amenities  are 
deteriorating.   The  central  city  ctnnot  afford  to  give  these 
immigrants  the  education  and  other  services  which  vjere  once 
generously  provided  to  the  arrivals  from  Europe. 

6.  Patterns  of  segregations  arise.   Blacks  arc  separated  from 
vliites.   The  extended  family  dissolves.   V'orkers  live  a  long 
distance  from  their  employment.   As  Charles  Abrams  '  put  it, 
"the  suburban  revolution  has  cffecttMi  Loo  .•ihnr[i  a  class 
shakeout,  leaving  the  poor  in  the  central  cities  and  too  many 
of  the  upper  incoir.e  fanillic\'3  in  t  lu'  pcn'ci -i;!o\.'('r  belt." 
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7.        Tn   tho    face   of   these   problems,   desperate  central   cities 

launch  programs   v;htcli   frequently  aggravate   tlie   problems, 

g 

OS  1-lumford   reports:  "l-iany  of  the  achievements  in  urban  re- 
newal that  officialdom  vont  to  boast  about--from  urban  cx- 
presGv.'ays  to  governrocntally  subsidized  high  rise  housinf,-- 
have  only  hastened  the  paceof  metropolitan  d tsintcgrat i oi , 
random  suburban  dispersal,  regional  spoilage." 
Net  Effect 

Suburbanization  v.^as  not  an  arbitrary  movement.   It  vas  inevit- 
able and  it  produced  both  benefits  and  problems.   Under  better  management 
the  bcnefitii  v;ould  have  been  greater  and  the  problems  could  have  been 
minimized.   Even  in  Boston  vhere  suburbanization  is  veil  advanced,  there 
is  still  hope  for  improvement  in  the  process. 

As  for  the  city-to-suburbs  "flight"  of  the  middle-class,  this 
produced  some  initial  bencfits--a  thining  out  process  vjith  more  space 
and  more  houses  available  for  the  poor.  But,  a  coi^^nuation  of  this 
"flight"  is  to  be  avoided.   Lov;  and  moderate  income  families  need  better 
housing  than  the  remnants  given  them  so  far.   They  need  nev  and  reliabili- 
tated  housing  provided  in  good  social  settings  at  a  decent  price. 

Continued  outnigration  of  middle-income  families  v;ill  not  ■■olvc 
the  housing  problem,  but  it  \s'ill  drain  the  city  of  financial  and  social 
strengths  badly  needed  at  this  time.   Charles  Abrams  has  posted  the 
varning  signals.   He  has  given  us  a  frightening  negative  model. 

Boston  and  other  cities  should  design  special  policies  and  pro- 
grams intended  to  maintain  and  enlarge  their  middle-income  populations. 
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IV.   OUTLOOK  FOR  BOSTON 

For  tvo  decades  Boston  has  been  losing  population.   Now,  the 
City  governra- nt  wishes  to  halt  this  decline  and  even  ho;'es  for  a  modest 
population  increase.   At  the  same  tii  e  the  City  v;isheK  to  Increase  its 
middle  and  upper  income  population.   New  population  stuuic-s  indicate 
that  these  aspirations  may  be  attainable.   A  review  of  major  trends 
affecting  the  City  population  reinforces  these  possibilities. 
Targets 

Boston's  basic  policy  objectives  in  population  and  housing  are 
these: 

1.  Population  stability  after  a  modest  increase.   The  1965/ 

3 
1975  General  Plan  states: 

The  Flan  recommends  that  population  stability  rather  than 
growth  for  its  own  sake  be  promoted  in  Boston.-   If  the  develop- 
ment program  reaches  its  basic  goals,  the  population  should 
stabilize  at  between  685,000  and  -700,000  in  1975,  an  increase  of 
at  least  67,600  or  eleven  percent,  over  the  esti-atf-d  1965 
population. 

2.  Adequate  housing  for  low-income  families.   The  General 
Plan  gives  this  a  particularly  high-priority  and  recommends 
an  additional  5,000  units  of  public  housing  equal  to  a  33% 
increase  in  Boston's  current  inventory  of  low-rent  housing. 

All  recent  City  administrations  have  proclaimed  low-rent 
housing  as  a  top  prioiity.   In  his  final  report,  outolng 

BRA  Administrator,  Hale  Champion,  urged  th;it  low-rent  pro- 

9 

prams  be  given  first  priority.   BRA's  last  "rrogrees  Report" 
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listed   nc:i[;liborhood    iraprovemf-nt   and    lov7-incoiaa   hounlng   r -. 

the   tvo   top   priority  needs. 

3.        An   Incrcnr- ■:!   middle   Income   population.      The  General   Plan 

States: 

Diversity  in  the  coiriposition  of  the  population  rrust  also  be 
encouraged,  for  arrnny  those  who  left  Boston  for  tlic  suburbs 
and  beyond  during  the  past  fifteen  years  vjere  disproportionately 
large  numbers  of  middle  and  upper  incorao  groups,  v.'orking  age 
groups  and  the  highly  skilled.   The  Plan  therefore  recommends 
the  contru::tion  of  37fOOO  nevj  housing  units  .  .  .  plus  additional 
large-scale  housing  rehabilitation  as  aid  in  bolstering  the  middle- 
class  population  v;hich  has  slipped  so  badly. 

Consisteit.  v.'lth  this  philosophy,  the  BRA  "Progress  Report" 
announce.'.,,  'Ve  must  make  Boston  more  attractive  to  our  middle-income 
families  .  .  ."  ^ 
Population  Studies 

Tko  governmental  planning  agencies  engage  in  population  studies 
and  forecasts  for  BosCcn--the  Metropolitan  Area  Pianulng  Council  and  the 
Research  Department  of  B.R.A.  Append-ix  A  contains  samples  of  their  handi- 
work and  shows  that  BPJi,  having  abandoned  its  predications  of  the  mid- 
1960 's  J  r   believes  that  the  Boston  population  b.as  arrived  at  fstabillty 
at  650, CDO  (or  641,000)  persons,  while  IIAPC  expects  that  the  long  pat- 
tern of  decline  will  continue,  with  a  possible  upswing  later  In  the 
century. 

Despite  the  fact  that  llAPG  did  well  in  its  fort-cast  for  1970,  Its 
subscqucn'i.  figures  arc  probably  not  very  useful  as  a  guide  to  the  future. 
They  mcvc    issued  in  19(.'(,  based  on  data  fro::i  the  3950 't;  nnd  therefore  do 
not  rcf]c;;t  recent  even'-;;.   On  the  other  1  .•  d,  BRA  ha.i  done  rather  exr.on- 
sivc  r.tu.Ijvs  over  the  ii:  ;,t  tv.»o  years,  and  jr.  even  (.ii(/i.\  ),  ):Iv\'s  past  fore- 
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cnEtin;*  record  is  rather  poor,  tte  current  forecasts  probably  comprise 

the  best  £;tarting  point  for  any  effort  to  read  the  future. 

2 

In  its  June  1970  populatton  and  Inconie  Study  ,  BJ:^  reports  that 

the  long,  sharp  decline  in  Bo;.iton  population  v.'hich  began  In  the  1950 's 
ended  during  tlie  late  1960 's  and  has  since  leveled  off.   For  the  next 
decade  BRA  expects  the  population  to  remain  about  the  same  or  to  in- 
crease by  a  low  percentage. 

BRA.  reports  further,  "the  proportion  of  the  non-\.-hlte  population 
In  the  City  of  Boston  also  appears  to  have  stabltzed  sir;ce  1965,  follov- 
Ing  a  sizeable  rise  in  the  1950's&a-i  even  larger  growth  in  the  first  half 
of  the  I960' 3."  Naturally,  BRA  found  that  as  the  non-v.>hite  increase  de- 
celerated, so  did  the  vhite  decrease  or  "flight".   Looking  ahead  toviard 
1980,  ERA  sees  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  black  population--perhaps 
from  16  to  17%  of  the  total  population--v'ith  the  vhite  population  dip- 
ping or  rising  by  a  sraall  number. 

bra's  best  nevs  is  that  average  houshold  personal  income  vhich 
rose  by  17%  in  1950 's  went  up  A07.  in  the  1960 's  as  a  result  of'revitali- 
zatlon  of  the  City's  economy,  the  attenuation  of  the  population  outflow 
to  the  suburbs  and  the  reduced  inflow  of  non-vhite  immigrants  after  1965." 

The  City  populaticn  was  still  far  behind  the  SM&\  population  in 
average  income,  however,  BRA  labeled  the  gains  of  1960's  as  "remarkable", 
especially  the  527c  increase  In  non-vjhitc  household  incon:>s,  and  pro- 
mised more  gains  in  the  next  decide  \'hen  Bor.ton  residents,  according  to 
BRA,  v;ill  become  more  prosperous  and  por>si!.>ly  more  white. 

Ordlnnri  ly,  data  of  this  type  coming  from  BRA  sliould  be  regarded 
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V'ilth  considerable  sl:eptlclsm,  not  only  becr^usc  of  BRA'd  unv.-ar ranted 
optimism  in  the  past,  but  because  the  agency  docR  have  a  strong  un- 
avoidable bias.   Since  BRA's  main  bustncEs  Is  executing  urban  renewal 
projects,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  research  department  should  find 
that  Boston  is  moving  ahead  because  of  "a  broad  improvement  in  urban 
amenities  created  through  an  ambitious  and  cr.traordinary  program  of 
urban  redevelopment." 

In  the  present  situation,  however,  it  does  appear  that  observable 
trends  affecting  the  Boston  population  tend  to  work  in  favor  of  BRA's 
prognosis  of  stabilization,  slight  growth,  and  an  increase  in  the  mid- 
dle-income population. 
Trends 

Black  Populatlon--Boston  has  never  been  a  strong  magnet  for 
migrating  blacks.   Since  1940  there  has  been  a  m^jor  movement  of  blacks 
from  farm  to  city  and  from  south  to  north.  As  a  result  the  1970  ceasus 
showed  four  large  cities--UaEhington,  Atlanta,  Newark  and  Gary — with 
black  majorities,  and  seven  others  more  than  407o  black.  >iOst  of  the 
large  northern  cities  nov?  have  a  high  percentage  of  blacks:  V7ashington 
(717o),  Detroit  (447c),  Cleveland  (387.),  Philadelphia  (347o) ,  for  example. 

But  Boston's  population  is  only  167.  black  and  BRA  does  not  expect 
much  of  a  future  increase.   It  Is  quite  possible  that  black  in-migration 
from  the  south  will  decline  further  and  t.l.at:  black  outmigration  to  the 
suburbs  will  increase  substantially,  k.eoping  Boston's  black  population 
at  about  Its  present  size  for  some  time  to  covno. 
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Blnck  migration  from  south  to  north  has  been  dropping  rcch  decade 
as  follovjs: 

1940's  1,597,000 

1950's  1, 461^000 

1960'i3  1,213,000 

Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  between  1960-'70  while 
the  City's  black  population  rose  about  66%,  the  Boston  suburban  popula- 
tion of  blacks  rose  by  537,.   If  immigration  comes  to  an  end,  and  if  sub- 
urbanization advances  (including  semi-skilled  v.'orkers  moving  to  the  in- 
dustrlal  suburbs)  then  Boston's  black  population,  limited  in  size,  fed 
only  by  natural  increases,  and  continuing  the  income  gains  shown  above-- 
may  make  a   major  contribution  to  the  anticipated  growth  of  the  City's 
middle-class  population. 

20-44  Age  Group — As  Landauer   points  out,  this  is  the  age  group 
which  v:ill  rise  most  rapidly  during  the  1970 's.   Subsequent  census 
data  for  the  nation  and  the  Boston  area  confirm  this  finding,  and  shovj 
that  Boston  has  a  higher  percentage  of  people  in  this  age  group  than 
the  SI  ISA  or  the  nation. 

This  is  the  houshold  forming  group  which  will  provide  the  big- 
gest market  for  city  apartments  and  suburban  homes.   They  will  come  in- 
to the  market  at  the  time  when  suburban  home  ownership  is  particularly 
expensive.  VJilliam  V/'hite,  Chainaan  of  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency,  recently  cstiniated  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  build  a  house 
of  reasonable  quality  for  less  than  $25,000  within  co;;'.r,,utin8  distance  of 
Boston.   The  Bof^ton  llcrn  Id  Traveler  on  April  3rd  reported  that  median  sale; 
price  for  houncr,  Icks;  th;>n  ?0  ■..^■■^■.■c;   old  in  the  Boston  area  i,-^  ct'rrrr^ 
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ly  ;524,700.   Add  to  this  problem  the  ftciircity  o£  land  and  the  fact 
that  i,x3st  new  houses  arc  veil  beyond  the  range  of  cormnutlng  convenience. 

Because  of  high  cost  and  land  shortages  the  building  trend  has 
turned  from  ?;ingle  family  homes  to  apartments.   In  the  1950 's  multi- 
family  houfilng  averaged  2A%  of  all  nevj  houi;ing  coiistructton  in  the 
Sl-ISA,  but--according  to  Landaucr--by  1964  it  had  jumped  to  67%  of  all 
housing.   At  present  multi-family  housing  is  estimated  to  be  about  70% 
of  conntruction  in  this  area. 

No  longer  is  the  city  competing  for  the  young  married  housing 
market  vith  suburban  communities  vhich  can  offer  ranch  houses,  green 
grass  and  the  image  of  country  living  close  to  the  city.   Instead,  it 
is  increasingly  a  contest  between  city  apartments,  suburban  apartm.cn:  s, 
and  ranch  houses  25-40  miles  from  downtovn.  The  single  house,  hovever. 
inconveniently  located  will  probably  be  the  choice  of  mci.t  young  marrieds 
vith  children  for  the  requirements  of  private  open  spaci.  and  good  local 
schools  are  usually  overriding.   But  as  it  happens,  the  generation  of 
"war  babies"  now  coming  into  the  real  estate  market  are  not  only  better 
educated  and  triore  affluent  than  their  predecessors  (according  to  the 
1970  census),  but  they  marry  later  and  have  fewer  babies. 

This  last  point  has  most  important  implications  for  the  city 
housing  market.   Since  1957  the  Kassachusctts  birtlirate  1i;;e  been  drop- 
ping.  Strong  cultural  influences  applying  to  hi;,;hly  eduL^ted  young 
people  entering  the  local  housing  market  may  tcivJ  lo  further  reduce  the 
birth  rrto  among  this  group. 

In  Appendix  C~l  Landauer  draws  n  profile  cl  the  kv^ost  .segment 
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of  the  in- city  housing  market  and  suggests  that  837o  of  theec  people 
will  be  r;i.n^lc  or  chtldlcsG.   If  current  trends  continue  this  market 
group  could  IncrensG  very  subatantially • 

This  trend  tovard  a  younger,  affluent  housing  clientle  is  buttressed 
by  many  otlier  circumstances,  especially  the  groving  magnetism  of  motro- 
politan  cfr;ters  for  talented  young  people  and  the  growing  attraction  of 
vibrant  cl!:y  centers  like  Boston  and  Srin  Francisco  for  young  adultr.  v.-ho 
reject  their  suburban  upbringing.  Then  too,  there  are  the  large  number 
of  youn^-  professionals  vhtch  Levin  and  Aoend  find  attracted  to  the 
neighbor'ioods  of  urban  universities. 

A5  and  Over  Age  Group--In  the  period  just  after  V'orld  Var  II,  there 
began  a  mass  migration  of  young  families  from  the  City  to  suburbs.   Ever 
since  urban  planners  have  been  hoping,  praying  (and  sometimes  even  plan- 
ning) for  their  return. 

Nov,  the  stage  is  set.   In  the  1970 's  these  people  vill  "lose" 
their  rerr.nining  children  and  become  "Empty  Hesters".  Fany  will  be 
ready  to  exchange  oversized  houses,  power  tools,  lavn  mowers  and  vig- 
orous daily  conuauting  for  a  place  in  tox%'u.   Appendix  C-2,  3,  4  shows 
that  big  dovmtovm  apartments  can  attract  such  persons.   Also  important 
are  the  n^v.-  condominiums  coming  on  the  marl;et  for  they  allow  the  "Evrpty 
Hesters"  to  sell  their  houses  and  reinvest  large  equities  in  City  apart- 
ments . 

As  t  !.o  data  in  Appendix  G  suggests,  tlie  "Empty  Nesters"  v;ill 
probably  V' main  a  minority  force  in  the  Bov.ton  housing  market,  however, 
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v.'tth  their  high  incomes  nnd  their  social  p.nd  executive  abilities, 
their  role  can  be  a  most  important  one. 

Einplovrncnt--In  general j,  population  n:Ovemente  tend  to  jTollov 

employment.   From  1947  to  1963  Boston  employment  vas  declining;;  inean- 

vhilo  from  1950  to  1965  population  was  dropping.  Hov.'cver,  BR.\  in  its 

12 
1970  report  on  the  economy.   shews  that  Boston  has  achieved  a  signi- 
ficant reversal,  gaining  jobs  from  1963-1968.   On  this  basis  a  sub- 
stantial increase  from  502,000  jobs  in  1969  to  637,000  in  1980  is 
forecast. 

Fqually  significant  is  the  "upgrading  of  jobs  with  loores  in 
wholesale  trade  and  traditional  manufacturing  more  than  offset  by  gains 
in  finance,  insurance,  government  and  servicer-  (business,  educational, 
medical,  etc.),  implying  substantial  increases  in  the  number  of  v.-ell- 

paid  professional,  executive  and  even  speclali>;ed  clerical  perronncl. 

13 

In  his  housing  analysis  Glat'stone  .  shows  the  large  number  of  high- 
paid  personnel  to  be  considered  as  prime  prospects  for  luxury  dovjntown 
apartments. 

This  employment  growth  is  directly  related  to  the  office  building 
"boom".   In  1965  the  city  contained  30,000,000  ;.q.ft.  of  office  space. 
An  additional  5,000,000  sq .  ft.  has  since  been  constructed  and  a  further 
10,000,000  sq .  ft.  is  committed  for  the  next  five  year  period.   Boston 
io  currently  one  of  the  national  leaders  In  office  space  growth  and 
employrent.   This  wave  of  nev;  cont:tructicn  i.hould  produce  an  additional 
35,000  professional,  executive  .- nd  clcric.-.l  jo!  r-  by  the  mid-1970 's. 

There  is  some  concern  about  ovorbi.  1  ■'."  J  n;, .   ?o.'.,'iMy  much  of  the 
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new  office  space  vjtll  not  rent.   Hov?ever,  tt  ,';iiould  be  noted  thnt  :n 
the  past  t'-JD  decodes  concern  about  overbuilding',  offices,  npartmentc, 
and  hotels  has   been  expressed  from  time  to  tiivifj  but  it  has  never 
really  been  justified.   Also,  since  last  sur,r-;cr  a  healthy  adjustment 
has  occurred.   Three  office  building  proporrls  have  been  cancelled. 

Core  Neighborhoods --The  prospects  for  population  growth  ore  en- 
hanced by  the  quality  of  regional  core  neighborl.oods .   Boston's  ce.itral 
business  district  is  moving  through  a  major  rebuilding,  it  is  a  vibrant 
and  cosn-iOpolitan  dovmtovm  center,  offering  nn   e.ctraordinary  range  of 
entertainment  and  cultural  features.   The  .'uvrounding  neighborhoods 
Beacon. Hill,  Back  Bay,  and  South  End  have  retained  their  historic  a:ch- 
Itccturo  and  have  provided  a  long,  successful  continuity  of  in-ctCy  living. 
Among  all  of  the  major  cities  of  the  nation  ouly  Philadelphia  has  Luch 
a  fine  housing  tradition. 

Surburban  Decline--Sincc  the  city  is  in  direct  competition  \.'ith 
its  ovn  suburbs  for  middle-income  familiesj  possible  problems  in  suburbia 
can  help  Boston.   It  is  usual  to  think  of  suLurbs  as  prosperous,  pretty, 
bland  communities  and  many  of  them  are.   Hov.'ovcr,  many  suburbs  are  v.'orse 

off  then  the  central  cities  to  vhich  they  arc  attachi"d  because,  as 

7 

Tunnard  and  Pushkarcn  point  out,  "Beside  every  select  Bronxville  there 

exists  a  Tukahoe,  and  beside  every  Lake  Forc5;t  a  part  of  the  country  in 
which  the  garbage  collectors  and  cleaning  ^.■OIr.cn  live  ..." 

The  same  authors  emphasis  fundamental  vo.ikncs.^es  of  suburbia, 
"aging  and  sprawl,  two  problems  of  the  Kuhuvbs  that  h.-ivo  not  been  solved 
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to  anyone's  satisfaction."  VJilliam  Grinby  found  that,  "housing  condi- 
tions in  the  central  cities  of  metropolitan  areas  do  not  appear  to  be 

„14 

appreciably  xjorse  than  in  the  suburban  rings. 

Boston  suffers  from  comparison  v.'ith  its  affluent  neighbors, 
Brookline,  Kevton,  Vellesley--but  these  are  hardly  typical  :uburbs. 
The  Boston  Sl'Sk   contains  a  vide  range  of  jerry-built  suburban  villages 
and  deteriorating  factory  tcr^.'ns  such  as  Lynn,  Chelsea  and  Revere.   Then 
there  if.  Brockton  \jhich  has  already  lost  three  shoe  factories,  this  year, 
and  v.here  the  unemployment  rate  is  97=  and  rising. 

Boston  vith  its  vital,  productive  economy;  its  universities  and 
cultural  attractions;  its  busy  dovntovm  and  historic  places  may  have  a 
better  future  than  most  of  its  suburbs. 


V.   HOUSII>'G  Mi'usJCET 
If  Boston  has  a  real  prospect  of  increasing  its  middle -income 
population,  and  if  this  process  is  already  starting,  as  BRA  suggests, 
then  v;e  should  find  some  confirmation  in  a  look  at  the  housing  market. 
A  review  of  housing  characteristics  and  construction  doesnot  give  us 
conclusive  answers,  partly  because  no  one  in  Boston  (including  BRA)  main- 
tains the  necessary  d  ata,  but  nl:^o  becfsuse  the  timing  is  so  poor-at  the 
close  of  the  decade,  just  prior  to  the  arrival  of  fresh  census  information, 
Hovover,  increased  construction  rates  and  rapid  jumps  in  rent,  suggest 
that  the  middle-income  housing  mnrkcit  if.  grov.'ing  in  strength. 
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More  traprcEfilve  is  a  review  of  the  biggest  and  beyt  mtdd le-incomo 
housing  projectfj.   Here  we  are  perhaps  e' s.ing  the  shape  of  the  future-- 
No  vacanclesi  Add  to  this  the  positive  viewpoints  of  two  of  the  leading 
market  forecasters  and  the  case  for  optlLilsm  grows.   Finally,  and  consis- 
tent v?ith  the  above  J  there  is  a  remarkably  large  quantity  of  middle  and 
luxury  housing  which  astute  developers  are  now  trying  to  move  into  pro- 
duction. 
Housing  Characteristics 

Vacancies .  --The  19G0  census  shov;£c'  that  5.9%  of  City  housing  was 
vacant.  The  f^O  census  showed  an  incrc  <;e  to  6.4%.  Of  course  this 
information  has  no  value  until  we  know  hov  much  of  this  housing  was 
availablefor  occupancy  and  how  much  was  blighted  or  unfit  for  habita- 
tion. These  data  arc  not  available  and  ^.xll  not  be  because  they  were 
not  collected  in  1970  census.  However,  there  are  indications  that  these 
vacancies  were  concentrated  at  the  lover,  end  of  the  scale,  while  occupancy 
ran  very  high  in  the  middle  and  lu5:ury  r'_ntal  ranges. 

For  one  thing  the  sharp  rental  rt^■r■s  in  some  districts  of  the  city 
were  due  to  very  strong  demand  and  occup- ncy  factors.   Then,  the  vacancy 
rate  for  sales  housing  (which  is  mostly  in  liu  middle-income  range)  was  a 
very  low  3.7%  in  contrast  to  7.9%  for  thr  S'MSAs  9%  of  the  state  and  11.4% 
for  the  nation.   Finally  there  is  the  excel lent  occupancy  record  of  major 
apartment  buildings  shown  in  the  sccti'         T  Experience"  belov.'.   A  va- 
cancy rate  of  57o  is  usually  considered  noiiTiil,  and  appears  that  in  Boston's 
inventory  of  good  housing   the  rate  Is  pi;uS,.I)ly  v/cll  below  this  figure. 
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Drnslt'-v  Ghr.n,n,cs 

From  1960  to  1S70  the  average  number  of  persons  per  unit  dropped 
from  2.6  to  2.2   Lsnc;?.uer   has  forecast  this  change,  noting  that  in  a 
prosperoun  raarket  people  v?ill  rent  additional  space  to  get  the  freedom 
and  privacy  they  desire. 
Rent  Chnn?.os 

Boston  rente  have  moved  up  rapidly  in  the  last  decade,  A  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  report  sho%;ed  that  Boston  rents  rose  more  steeply 
than  eleven  comparable  cities  in  the  period  1960  -  1965.   A  study  by  the 
Roy  VJenzlick  P>.esearc!i  Corp.  shovjed  Boston  rents  pushing  up  much  faster 
than  comparable  cities  froa  1955  -  1954. 

Continued  rental  increases  provoked  tenant  resistance,  especially 
aiLong  the  vocerious  Icw-  income  voters,  nov?  better  organized  and  more 
influential  thanever>  and  eventually  the  rent  control  ordinance  vas 
passed . 

During  the  past  decade  the  av-erageBoston  rent  v;cnt  from  $60.  to 
$99.,  an  increase  of  about  56%  in  contrast  to  BRA's  estimated  407=,  rice 
in  family  income.   One  of  the  great  changes  of  the  decade  (again  sug- 
gesting a  strong  middle-class  market)  vas  the  increase  in  the  number 
of apartments  renting  for  $150  a  month  or  more.   In  1970  there  were  14 
times  as  many  apartments  renting  for  more  than  $150  a  month  than  there 
v;ere  in  I960! 
Confitruction 

No  agencies  kf;p  i/rccisc,  up-to-date  co;if,f.  rue  l  Ion  data.   BRA 
occasionally  compilciJ  .r.d  issues  elaborate  report::  on  its  ov:n  programs, 
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but  housing  tn  BRA  programs  is  only  a  portion  of  total  production  in 
BcKton.   Since  this  is  not  always  clear,  BRA.  is  frequently  criticized 
for  the  lov  housing  production  in  Boston.   The  best  data  comes  from  the 
building  permits  records  of  the  state  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries. 
These  figures  are  not  necessarily  complete,  they  mix  private  and  public 
housing  together,  and  morcimportant  there  is  a  gap  betveen  permits  and 
construction.  Nevertheless,  these  state  reports  provide  the  best  avail- 
able data  and  they  shov: 

.  .  .  from  1951-63  only  21,700  nev   units  vera  produced,  an  average 
of  1,570  per  year,  a  very  low  .75?=  replacement  rate.  .  .  .  but  from 
1964-70  a  total  of  26^613  units  vievc   produced;  an  average  of  3,800 
units  per  year,  a  1.80%  replacement  rate. 

By  national  standards  the  196A-70  construction  rate  vjas  not  high, 
but  it  exceeded  slightly  the  rate  proposed  in  the  1965/1976  General  Plan, 
and  it  represented  a  dramatic  increase  over  the  previous  period.  Further 
encouragement  comes  from  the  1970  permit  total  of  4,796  units. 
Student  Housing 

One  special  characteristic  of  the  Boston  housing  market  is  the 
large  number  of  students  vho  live  in  the  City  on  a  temporary  basis  while 
attending  colleges,  universities  and  vocational  schools  in  Boston  and 
Cambridge.  V'hile  there  is  no  published  count  of  this  resident  student 
population,  it  may  well  run  to  about  107,  of  the  total  City  population. 
Students  are  concentrated  in  four  districts  of  the  City:   Beacon  Hill, 
Back  Bay,  Tenway  and  Allston-Br ighton. 

Since  1950  student  population  growth  has  been  striking.   In  their 
report,  Levin  and  Abend   estiniatcd  an  increase  of  717o  in  the  decade  end- 
ing with  1969.   However,  there  are  indicatiais  that  this  rate  of  growth 


may  bo  slov.iing.   Key  demographic  factors  suggect  a  slov.'clovn  and  many 
institutions  lack  the  resources  for  sustained  gv.ov.'th.  Also  the  £tat<! 
system  of  colleges  throughout  I'assachusetts  offers  strong  competition 
to  the  private  universities.   BRA's  study  of  3A  educational  tiistructions 
reports  that  these  schools  expect  a  31%  Increase  in  student  population 
over  the  next  decade. 

At  the  same  time  both  of  these  studies  indicate  that  construction 
of  nev?  student  housing  by  schools  vlll  be  on  a  modest  scale  in  the  next  ' 
decade.   The  combination  of  a  30%  student  increase  (on  a  base  which  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  in  the  past  decade)  and  a  loX'J  rate  of  dormitory 
construction  can  put  a  stgnificnnt  burden  on  Boston's  housing  supply  and 
it  can  hurt  the  prospects  for  an  increase  of  middle-income  families  es- 
pecially in  consideration  of  these  factors: 

t  .  .  student  growth  undoubtedly  vjill  continue  in  the  four  areas 
named  above,  all  of  vhich  contain  important  elements  of  the  City's 
midd  le-incorae  housing  supply. 

.  .  .  previously,  as  Levin  and  Abend  statCj  student  increases  have 
tended  to  displace  the  elderly  and  poor,  but  as  the  student  popula- 
tion continues  to  rise  more  middle-income  families  vill  be  displaced. 

...  as  students  become  dominent  in  any  neighborhood,  middle-income 
farai  lies  x>?lll  tend  to  leave  or  avoid  such  nn  area  (just  as  they  tend 
to  avoid  Kenraore  Square  nov;.) 

In  recent  years  the  City  administration  has  adopted  policies  intended 

to  slov  the  grov.'th  of  schools  and  the  student  population.  The  extent  to 

VJhlch  these  policies  are  extended  and  implimcnted  vlll  have  an  importrmt 

bearing  on  space  allocation  v;lthin  the  districts  mentioned  above  over  the 

next  f  evr  years  . 
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Rpcc-nt  r.rntnl  and  funics  F:cprTf race 

Appendix  B  shows  that  all  major  lu-any  and  inldd  le-tncorae  pro" 
jccts  built  In  the  City  In  recent  years  h.:;vc'  an  excellent  rental  coacH" 
tion.   In  cddttionj  the  firr;i-  phase  of  Harbor  Tov;crG  v.'ith  624  units  is 
novj  under  construction.  About  20%  of  these  units  v;erc  sold  from  blue- 
prints before  the  model  apartments  opened  and  on  the  day  of  the  opc-.ning 
5,400  people  arrived  to  see  the  buildings.   Rental  activity  continues 
at  a  fast  pace  and  these  buildings  will  probr.bly  be  fully  rented  before 
completion.   In  outlying  areas  of  the  city  there  nre  numerous  3  and  4 
story  small  apartment  buildings  constructed  vithin  the  last  decade, 
usually  not  very  attractive,  v.'ith  little  or  no  amenticG.  A  "mall  box 
and  parking"  survey  for  this  report  shoved  that  they  me   usually  1007= 
occupied . 

In  the  regional  core  neighborhood,  town  houses  injoy  increasing 
popularity.  On  Beacon  Hill  and  in  the  Back  Lay  there  is  full  occupancy 
and  high  rents  are  the  rule.  In  the  "South  End,  a  neighborhood  with  a 
reputation  for  blight,  a  great  transformation  has  occurred  in  the  last 
decade  as  several  hundred  to-.ni  houses,  many  abaridonfd  and  gutted,  have 
been  recovered  and  converted  into  attractive  ho.'jios,  soiuc-  very  valuable 
showp laces . 

The  first  condominium  appeared  in  the  Back  Day  in  late  1969.   In 
the  first  year  28  vjcre  offered  and  they  quiclly  told  at.  prices  up  to 
$80,000.  Approximately,  one-lialf  were  purch  ,:cd  by  thejr  occupants  who 
had  been  tenants.   Another  one-third  \.cnt  to  :.'nc.Ch:iug  sulau  banites  and 
the  balance  to  other  persons.   This  dramatic  :\u,c,:.!.    lu';;  .set  the  stage 
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for  an  tncrense  in  coadominiurns .   In  the  last  thi-cf  tnont.hs^  200  units 
have  come  on  the  niarV.ct  in  the  Back  Bay  and  BeacO'i  Hill  at  prices  rnngln;;; 
from  $35,000  to  $173j000.   Sales  are  reportedly  brisk. 
^arkot  Studio' 5; 

Ho  comprehencive  housing  market  studies  have  been  executed  by  pub- 
lic agencies  in  recent  years.   Perhaps  the  raost  covaprehcnstve  demand 

10 
study  was  the  Landaucr  report  done  for  the  Back  Bsy,  but  including  fore- 
casts for  the  entire  City.   Said  Landauer,  "absorb(;J.on  of  4,000  rental 
units  per  year  Is  a  moderate  expectatiffi  for  the  next  five  years."  In 
other  v.'ordsj  the  increased  construction  rate  of  the  past  fevj  years 
should  still  be  vithin  the  marl-ct--and  the  market  v^tll  permit  sorae  fur- 
ther increases. 

Other  analyses,  v.'hile  not  as  comprehensive,  tend  to  support 'the 

13 

Landauer  viev;.  This  is  true  of  the  Gladstone  report   vhich  concentrates 

on  the  upper  end  of  the  intovm  market. 
Planned  Construct  lea 

Appendix  D  list  9  projects  in  eight  areas  totaling  11,763  units 
vhich  developers  intend  to  construct  within  the  ne:-:t  five  years.   In 
the  late  1960 's  major  projects  usually  amounted  to  about  33%  of  total 
city  housing  construction.  If  this  ratio  continues,  then  construction 
for  the  next  five  years  could  total  more  than  33,000  units  or  about 
6,500  units  per  year. 

Projecl'j  listed  above  are  merely  those  that  are  visible  at  this 
time.   No  doubt  there  are  many  otlicr  housing  plans  in  preparation.   If 
some  of  the  above  projects  fail,  their  places  mny  bo  tf;l-.en  by  other 
housin;;  venture;;. 
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Gtven  t ho  late  1960's  housing  conctructton  rnte  of  3,800  unite 
per  year  and  Landauer'c  absorption  forecast  of  A^OOO  units  per  yoarj  is 
it  possible  that  the  construction  rate  could  jump  to  more  than  GjOOO 
units  per  year  in  the  early  1970 's?   Yes,  this  could  happen.   From 
1960-63  Boston  averaged  only  about  2,300  units  a  year,  but  from  19C'v- 
70  the  average  rate  vjas  3,800  per  year,  so  an  increase  from  3,800  to 
6,500  does  not  seem  so  startling,  especially  v;hen  ve  recall  that  Lrndauer 
labeled  the  4,000  rate  a  "raoderate  expectation".  The  Landauer  report 
v;as  published  in  1967  and  based  on  earlier  data.   Muite  possibly  if 
Landauer  did  an  updated  survey  at  this  tirae,  taking  into  account  Boston's 
rising  employment  and  succssful  recent  rental  experience,  this  nev:  rur- 
vey  might  veil  support  the  feasibility  of  a  6,000-7,000  unit  annual 
building  rate.  Anyvay,  the  judgment  of  the  developers  seems  to  be  that 
Boston  can  absorb  a  higher  rate  of  residential  building. 


VI.   PUBLIC  POLICY  PAST  AllD  PRESEIJT 

Real  estate  developers  may  be  ready^   and  villing  to  launch  a 
new  era  of  large  scale  construction,  but  fney  vJill  not  be  able  to  get 
these  programs  moving  without  energetic  support  from  City  Hall.  Boston 
is  a  built-up  City,  land  is  scarce  and  expensive,  construction  cosui: 
and  taxes  are  high,  and  development  proposals  tend  to  stir  up  social 
and  political  problems  vhich  are  sometimes  impossible  to  solve. 

The  first  big  stop  on  the  itinerary  of  every  developer  is  the 
mayor's  office,  v.'horo  a  ta>:  ngreement  is  .';f>a;-,hi: ,  along  vith  support.'  for 
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reEonjr,;,  and  other  forras  of  assistance.   If  the  agents  of  the  mayor  show 
no  enthusiasm  for  the  project,  then  the  plans  can  be  returned  to  the  file, 
or  more  logically  tucked  avny  in  a  convenient  vastebasket , 

The  first  tv;o  hous  ing  programs  in  Appendix  D  seem  assured  of  com- 
pleticri  because  they  are  In  the  downtown  vaterfront  and  Fenc'ay  Urban  Rcncval 
projects  v;hich  have  already  been  approved  by  all  public  agencies.   The 
red  tape  v-htch  seemsinhercnt  in  renewal  projects  vill  slovj  tilings  down, 
but  thote  units  should  be  built  sometime  in  the  1970 's  (incidentally  the 
figures  shovm  for  these  projects  do  not  Include  Icn'i   rent  apartments  or 
units  already  under  construction) . 

Park  Plaza  is  a  different  matter.  This  housing  is  planned  for  a 
renev?al  project  that  has  not  yet  been  approved,  and  might  never  be  ap- 
proved.  The  Copley  Square  proposal  for  air  rights  ovmed  by  the  Mass. 
Turnpll'.e  Authority  is  fraught  with  complications.  The  remaining  five  plans 
need  xoritng  approvals.  Of  these  Cabot  Estate,  High  Point  Village,  and  the 
East  Bofton  Vaterfront  projects  are  already  under  heavy  fire  from  local 
civic  groups.  The  City  administratlou  may(o  -  may  not)  make  a  strong  effort 
to  save  them  from  defeat. 

Although  Boston's  housing  and  renewal  policies  are  changeable  and 
sometir..';G  annoyingly  vague,  there  is  a  body  of  consciously  adopted  policy 
and  here  Is  how  it  came  into  being:  \ 

1950  -  1960 --The  solutiua  to  housing  needs  vas  presumed  to  be 
found  In  the  construction  of  raamouth  projects,  segregflted  by  income  level. 
For  t\\f    poor  several  projocts  of  the  Colu':'iia  Point  model  were  erected,  and 
latc)     ■•  '  to  be  notor.'ons  failures.   Tlic  middle-class  ver:  ion  was  Ch;n_-l.-',v. 
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River  l'ark>  vhich  achieved  ttc  bacic  purpose  of  attracting  raiddle- 
and  upp:  r-lncorae  families  to  the  regional  core  (ae  indicated  in  Appen- 
dix C)  ,  b;t  v.'hich  has  been  roundly  criticized  for  its  dreary  architec- 
ture, its  insular  qualities  and  the  slovness  of  execution.   But  the 
most  severe  charge  made  against  this  project  is  that  it  vas  made  pos- 
sible only  by  the  destructiaa  of  a  viable  ethnic  community  whose  lovi 
income  inh.ibitants  Mere   cruelly  uprooted  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Perhaps  the  meet  important  step  in  1950 's  was  the  adoption  of  tax 
formal. ic,  a  system  of  concessions  which  made  construction  of  new  housing 
developi-ients  possible  and  profitable.  Tov.^ard  the  end  of  the  decade  the 
Hynes  cdminictration  launched  two  big  downtown  urban  renewal  projects: 
Govern;:. ont  Center  and  Prudential  Center. 

1960  "  1968-~A  new  administration  arrived,  critic ii:ed  its  pre- 
decessor for  being  preoccupied  v:ith  downtown  and  middle-income  projects 
and  promised  aid  to  the  poor  in  a  n^w  series  of  neighborhood  urban  re- 
newal projects,  all  but  one  of  which  were  abandoned  in  the  proposal 
stage  because  of  the  vociferous  objections  of  the  people  in  the  subject 
neighborhoods. 

Relating  its  local  activities  closely  to  new  Federal  programs,  the 
City  administration  introduced  the  221d3  moderate  rental  housing  program, 
the  leased  public  housing  program,  and  concentrated  code  enforcement. 
Then  it  fo-ricd  a  local  regiment  in  the  War  on  Poverty,  "Action  for  Boston 
Community  Pcvelopmcnt"  and  in  its  last  year  inaugurated  a  Model  Cities 
project.  ;'.r-anv;hile  the  Collins  administration  made  solid  progress  in  the 
Govcrm  r,i  Center,  helped  alonf,  the  dov.'ntO';.n  office  hcv:i   and  initiated  the 
Down  to-.;!  \'.- tcrfront  and  Central  Buciness  District  urban  renewal  projects. 
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1967--A  nevj  administration  arrived,  criticized  its  predecessor  for 
being  preoccupied  with  downtown  and  middle  income  project,';  and  promised 
aid  to  the  poor  in  the  form  of  more  public  housing,  through  Infill 
Kousinfs  program  and  Neighborhood  participation. 

The  administration  has  been  dutiful  in  presenting  to  neighborhood 
groups  all  of  its  housing  proposalG--and  the  neighborhood  groups  usually 
reject  them.  As  a  sesult,  much  of  the  Infill  program,  virtually  all 
public  housing  and  many  nev;  private  housing  projects  have  been  scuttled. 

Last  year  a  modified  rent  control  system  went  into  effect.  The 
only  large  scale  housing  project  proposed  by  the  administration  and  still 
alive  is  the  Park  Plaza  project  to  include  1600  units  of  luxury  housing. 

The  most  significant  new  progrrua  in  recent  years  has  been  creation 
of  a  new  state  agency,  MHFA,  now  a  strong  force  in  mortgr^ging  low  to 
middle "income  housing  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 


VII.   PUBLIC  POLICY  REG 0;.u'5ENDAT IONS 

During  the  past  two  decades  the  City  Government  hr.s  aided  the  ex- 
pansion of  middle-luxury  rental  housing  by  its  tax,  zoning  and  urban 
renewal  policies.  Nevertheless,  the  lull  potential  was  not  achieved. 
Many  large  projects  were  delayed  or  lost,  and  the  placement,  quality, 
and  esthetics  of  most  projects  can  be  seriously  questioned. 

How,  in  a  new  decade  Boston  has  nc:  and  greater  potentials  for 
housing  production.  Will  current  pollcirs  get  the  job  done?  Probably 
not.   Lv".nd  is  more  scarce.   Prices  are  hli,her.   Except  in  an  indirect  fash- 
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ion  •  "edcral  urban  renewal  funds  vjHI  not  bo  available  for  raiddle-in- 
come  housing.  Many  civic  leaders  and  most  ranking  public  officials  arc 
dissatisfied  with  current  procedures.   So  iraprovemonts  are  necessary. 
Here  are  recommendations  to  strengthen  Boston's  program  and  to  expedite 
housing  development: 

1.  Policy  Proclamations 

Section  IVjaboye  cited  basic  policy_j3ocuraents  vhich  emphasize 
the  City's  intention  to  increase  its  middle-income  population  and  to  pro- 
mote housing  constructioix_fpr„this.  purpose,  Hov;ever,  these  documents 
have  been  read  by  only  a  handful  of  citizens.   It  is  essential  for  pub- 
lic officials  to  proclaim  these  policies  from  time  to  time  so  that  the  pub- 
lic may  understand  and  may  react.   Such  proclamations  v;tll  increase  con- 
fidence in  these  programs  and  given  them  legitimacy  and  importance.  By 
reaffirming  these  policies,  City  officials  can  help  to  attract  good  de- 
velopers and  also  to  build  public  support  for  significant  projects.  Un- 
fortunately, city  officials  rarely  discuss  the  need  for  mo  is  iriid  die -income 
housing.  During  the  past  tvo  years  they  have  devoted  more  oratory  to  in- 
dustrial development  and  the  need  for  a  stadium  for  the  Patriots.  During 
the  last  fox^'  months  they  have  given  more  support  to  the  Boston  Bruins 
than  to  the  need  for  more  middle  income  housing. 

2.  Research  and  Information 

Much  basic  data  on  population  and  housing  is  not  available,  or 
if  it  is  available,  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  current  or  useful  forms. 
BRA  or  some  other  agency  should  be  requircd_  and_  Gciutpped_  to  c_onduct  the 
necessary  continuing  rcsearchaiid  to  make_tho  results  available  in  a 
meaningful  form  to  public  officials,  civic  groups,  developers  and  the 
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3.   Plnnnlnj^ 

The  General  Plan  presents  houning  [:n.;lf;  jn  f  he  most  lofty 
and  abstract  terms.   Beyond  this  there  ts  little  pr.  r-.tical  planning, 
very  few  specif icationsj  guidelines  or  even  hlntL  of  '.'h,<.it  the  city 
wants  and  needp. .  A  new  program  of  residentD.al  '.■  vc  lopnumt  planning 
stould  commence  now  to  include  studies  of  t'sc  marV.ct ^   densities,  loca- 


tions, design  factors,  service  requirements ,  etc.  Ihiny  of  the  items 
bclov  should  be  in  theprogram  of  vork. 

4.  Ap:encv  Reornanization 

In  his  final  report  to  the  mayor  and  tlie  ni.'Jic  former  BRA 
Administrator  Hale  Champion  said,  "the  greatest  sinjJc  problem  in  housing 
and  renewal  in  the  City  itself  is  the  character  of  the  L\.'0  agencies  vhich 
preside  over  them~-the  Boston  Housing  Authoril:y  and  t);e  Boston  Redi  velop- 
mcnt  Authority."  He  recommended  the  abolition  of  thci;"'  Lo3rds_^  and  the 
merging  of  these_tV70  agencies  plus  'some  small  bcardr;  Into  a  new,  power- 
ful, streamlined  development  agency. 

This  idea  originated  with  the  Citizen  Housing  and  Planning  Asso- 
ciation and  has  been  advocated  by  the  House  Rul^  Coi  -Jr i  ion.   If  it  is 
impltmented,  the  ncvj  public  enterprise  should  be  btltor  equipped . than t he 
present  enfeebl(d  agencies  to  advance  housing  end  renc\.r'.l  programs, 

5.  No  Subsidy  Rencvnl  Projects 

Until  the  mid  1960 's  HUB  provided  fine, acini  r ;;;:i  ritancc  for 
urban  renewal  projects  planned  p.  imarily  for  inldd  Ic-ui'p'.  r  rental  housing 
but  now  this  practice  has  ended.   In  1968  I  lie  Uoiu,).."..s  C:c:;:ndttee  report 
recommended  that  cities  use  their  land  nss;  .nbly  .-nd  ;>);-,lv;,',  powers  to 
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execute  middle-Income  projectn  without  Eubstdies  (vhich  Bhould  be 
available  only  for  lovj  Income  projects)  .   Boston  is  novj  trying  to  launch 
such  a  project,  Park  Plaza  for  1,600  housing  units,  hotel,  offices  and 
shops.   Boston  already  has  two  non-cssisted  projects:   Prudential  Center 
(vhich  is  an  urban  renewal  project  for  tax  purposes)  end  The  VJhitney 
Street  renei.'al  project  vhich  received  only  a  modest  state  subsidy. 
Quite  possibly  the  no  subsidy  renewal  project  can  become  an  important 
device  in  promoting  middle-income  housing. 

6.  Financing.  Projects 

The  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  (KHFA)  is  a  major 
stiiTiulator  of  new  housing.   From  25-40%  of  the  families  in  a  project  are 
low  income.  The  balance  are  moderate  and  middle.  The  later  benefit 
from  the  generous  state  mortgage  terras  (v?hich  involves  a  very  mild  sub- 
sidy from  the  taxpayers)  and  in  return  a  portion  of  their  rents  are  used 
as  a  subsidy  for  the  lov?  income  tenants.  This  is  a  good  method  of  housing 
low  Income  families  intermingled  v.'ith  raid  die -income  people  who  also  bene- 
fit from  this  new  housing  supply.  This__grogram  should  be  ^ontijujed_,  re_^ 
funded,  and  given  broader  application  as  opportunities  arise. 

7 .  Real  Estate  Taxes 

In  the  May  3,  1971  issue  of  Time,  Mayor  Kevin  H.  V'hite,  said, 
"Look,  v;o  raise  70%  of  our  money  with  the  property  tax,  but  half  our 
property  is  untaxable  and  20%  of  our  people  are  on  welfare.   Could  you  run 
a  business  this  way?"  Probably  not,  but  Boston's  big  tax  burden  has  not 
proved  fatal  to  the  housing  construction  industry  because  of  the  tax  formu- 
lae (or  concessions)  v;hich  apply  to  nev;  buildings.   Hovcver,  the  burden  on 
older  properties  is  u;-ually  (but  not  always)  very  heavy.   V:orse  tlian  ttiis 
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are  inequities  vhich  are  becoming  more  obvioun.   01  rl  buildings  are 
taxed  more  than  nov  ones,  poor  people  are  taxed  uore  heavily  than  rich 
people,  goodproperty  ovjners  are  hit  harder  than  nluiilords .  To  some  ex- 
tent these  problems  are  inherent  in  the  fact  tlmt  rof.l  (state  assess- 
ment systems  will  never  produce  equitable  rocu]ts.   Cut  to  some  extent 
these  iraquities  are  correctable,  and  stronj^er  effcrt;  thould  be  made 
to  solve  these  problems.   Meanv?hile  the  City  mu:-:t  tal-.?  c-very  possible 
step  to  reduce  its  dependence  on  the  real  estate  tax. 

8.   Home  0>:nership 

Most  American  families"  o\ra   their  ovn  ho!::r.r>,  but  .itly  27.2%  of 
Boston  families  are  home  ov.'ners.   This  is  undcrstanf'irbb  given  the 
form  of  city  housing  (three  deckers,  tenement r,  etc)  and  the  large  num- 
bers of  transients  in  the  City  population,   l.cv  rthcJfs;.  it  is  not  a 
satisfactory  condition  because  so  much  of  the  rented  property  is  poorly 
managed.  National  and  local  data  always  show  a  mud';  hi-,';ex"  percentage 
of  rented  units  (contrasted  with  owner  occupied  iinits)  in  poor  condition. 
Many  landlords  lack  interest  in  the  condition  of  their  buildings  or  the 
velfare  of  their  tenants.   Some  are  mere  slumlcrdc.  1'      >  tenants  fail 
to  meet  their  obligations.   Tenant  strikes  and  other  forr.s  of  head-on 
collision  are  being  more  common. 

A  partial  soluticn  is_the  encouragcr.icnt  of  nor'-  [<.r<.  ■    o\  nership 
through  the  formation  of  condominiums  and  cooper.' t ivc- f^ ,   Tliere  are  only 
four_low  to  moderate  rental  coops  in  Boston,  plu^  t\   h-.-.i';!]  of  high  in- 
come condominiums.   The  City  governrr.ent  hns  done  nothi- ,.  i   <  ncourage 
either  form  of  ownership. 
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9.   Rent  Control 

Boston's  rent  control  ordinance  e>:cliK.U'r  thoec  apartments 
vith  rents  above  certain  limits  v.'hich  are  shovjn  In  S'-'ctiou  II  above. 
Cooperatives  and  Condominiums  are  also  excluded^   Iloveverj  since  these 
cxclusicnc  can  be  modified  or  eliminated  at  any  time^  the  mere  existance 
of  the  rent  control  program  is  a  threat  to  middlf -inco'r;e  housing  develop- 
ments.  As  soon  as  the  current  "emergency"  ends,  the  ordinance  should  be 
repealed . 

10 .  Hoi-isin.^  Preservation 

A  higjirate  of  new  construction  uill  not.  improvG  the  City 
housing  inventory  if  existing  houses  are  allov;ed  to  di;tpriorate  at  an 
excessive  rate,  Boston,  vhich  currently  has  only  tvo  very  small  code 
enforcement  districts ^  sho_uld_  develop  a  comprcLonfivc  en Ccrcement- system 
which  can  include  .every.. scct:i.Qn,_pf  the^City.   Stronger  pc.nslties  should 
be  fixed  for  code  violators  and  a  housing  court  must  he  cs-tablished . 

11.  Neighborhood  Improvements 

City  planning  personnel  should  be  assigned  to  each  neighbor- 
hood to  \:ork  v.'tth  the  people  in  preparing  both  long  and  r.h.ort  range  Improve- 
ment plans  under  which  logical  programs  o'f  public  and  pri\'ate  investment 
can  be  stimulated.   Even  simple  improvements  breed  confidence  and  tend 
to  produce  a  higher  level  of  investment  both  In  housing  rehabilitation 
and  consLructiou. 

.12  .   Doighhorhood  Council  s 

Representative  neighborhood  council;;  should  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  planning  for  their  areas  and  in  tit:   i.uvnicir;il  decision  making 
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process.   Bocton  city  administrators  dabble  in  this  f te Id  with  very 
poor  results  so  far.   In  1969  the  City  Gnnouuced  a  new  program  of  14 
elected  Local  Advisory  Councils  (LAC)  each  to  be  supplied  with  professional 
planners  and  all  to  be  coordinated  through  an  elected  Boston  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  (BUAC)  with  a  central  staff.   Thus  far  only  one  of  fourteen 
Ui.CS   has  been  elected  and  the  provisional  members  of  BUAC  has  held  only 
t\x>   meetings  in  the  last  twelve  months.  There  are  no  planners ,  no  staff 
and  there  is  no  budget. 

Meanwhile,  City  officials  have  followed  the  practice  of  consulting 
with  ad  hoc  local  groups  on  all  new  projects  and  in  most  cases  these  local 
groups  are  vehement  in  their  opposition.   So  farj  much  of  the  Infill 
Housing  program  has  been  shouted  down,  virtually  all  the  low  rent  elderly 
housing  projects  announced  in  1970  have  been  killed,  and  several  interesting 
private  housing  developments  have  been  whistled  dead. 

Perhaps  if  the  administration  would  make  the  necessary  investment 
in  organization,  planning,  education  and  cooperation  with  neighboriiood 
groups  more  productive  relationships  v.'ould  emerge  and  we  would  sec  more 
housing  progress  in  the  ncighborhoods_  intlio  1970 's. 
13 .   Public  Schools 

While  the  middle-class  market  for  Boston  housing  is  large 
and  growing,  it  appears  to  consist  largely  of  unmarried  persons  and 
families  with   out   children.   In  the  adjacent  middle-class  City  of 
Newton  about  9%  of  the  entire  population  is  attending  public  elementary 
school,  but  in  Boston's  Back  Bay  (developed  as  a  family  reyidontlal  com- 
munity in  the  ninctc-nth  century)  less  than  1%  of  the  population  is  attending 
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the  local  public  school  vohich  the  City  intends  to  close  in  the  early 
1970 's.  At  nearby  Prudential  Center  there  are  only  12  public  school 
enrolleos  in  a  population  of  about  1700.   In  Appendix  C  Landauer  sug~ 
gCEts  that  less  than  17%  of  incoming  tenants  to  the  Back  Bay  vill  be 
families  v;tth  children. 

If  Boston  Is  to  attract  (or  even  hold)  middle-inccrae  families, 
it  must  iraprove  the  reputation-"and  quality--of  its  school  system. 
In  recent  years  there  have  been  r.ome    favorable  developments.   The  City 
now  pays  higher  starting  tr-acher  salaries  than  the  state  average,  a  nd  a 
major  plant  rebuilding  program  on  the  order  of  $100  million  is  moving 
ahead.   It  is  possible  that  by  the  mid  70's  the  school  system  vill 
exert  a  favorable  influence  on  development  patterns. 
14.   Colleges  and  Universities 

The  continued  grovjth  of  these  institutions  can  put  heavy 
pressure  on  the  rental  market  and  rs'duce  Boston's  supply  of  housing 
available  for  middle-income  families.   Levin  and  Abend   recommended 
that  "the  area's  colleges  and  universities  might  well  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  building  thousands  of  housing  units  with  a  large  proportion 
allocated  for  university  personnel,  at  some  open,  accessible  site  like 
the  Allston  rail  yards  or  by  using  cxpressv^ay  air  rights."  This  is  a 
promising  suggestion,  but  it  has  not  been  given  further  development  by  ■ 
the  in  t itutious , 

Levin  and  Abend  also  suggested  building  more  public  housing  for 
elderly.   This  vould  help  somfvhat,  but  again  there  has  been  no  action. 

Another  approach  to  this  problem  is  the  adoption  of  more  stringent 
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zoning  and  housing  regulations  on  achools  and  students,  a  process 
begun  by  City  in  19G5  and  continuing. 

15.  Good  Design. 

This  is  a  subjective  factor,  liov;Gver,  it  does  seem  to  be  true 
that  very  little  recent  housing  construction  has  been  attractively  designed. 
Very  fev  of  the  recent  residential  buildings  have  been  designed  by  arch- 
itects v;ith  inportant  reputations  in  the  residential  field.   Fevj  of  these 
buildingCj  if  any,  have  received  any  form  of  professional  recognition. 
Much  of  the  housing  has  been  criticized  for  its  dreary,  unimaginative 
design.  A  city-vide  process  of  design  revision  for  all  new  multi-family 
construction  is  possible  and  should  be  established.  The  TiVA   design  review 
board  has  developed  procedures  vhich  can  be  readily  applied  to  this  task. 

16.  Diversity. 

Diversity  is  a  fundamental  urban  value  to  be  encouraged  in 
nev:  housing  developments.  As  noted  above  HHFA  has  already  found  a  vay 
to  intermingle  lovj  and  medium  income  families.   High  and  lov;  buildings  in 
the  sccic  project  .  .  ,  elderly  and  children  together  .  .  .  Black  and  Vhite 
intermixed  .  .  .  commercial  and  residential  uses  in  the  same  structure  ,  .  , 
these  arc  all  types  of  diversity  to  be  encouraged. 

17 .  Locations 

Earlier  in  this  section  (item  3  above)  ue  called  for  a  more 
vigorous  planning  effort.   One  subject  for  i)lanning  is  locr.tional  guide-' 
lines.   Failure  to  produce  such  guidelines  and  to  channel  development  pro- 
posals into  Lhe  most  effective  form  at  the  most  advantageous  locations 
vill  mean  a  continuation  of  the  present  contests  for  control  over  sites 
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and   ncii^^hborhoods  v.'ith  the  city  government  acting  clumsily  as  referee 
between  varrtng  developers,  ecologistej  cj.vic  groups  and  commercial 
interests.   Here  are  some  development  situations  viiich  need  study. 

a.  Open  Spaces 

Formerly  open  spaces  presented  the  easiest  and  isstect 
building  opportunitieBjbecause  of  mounting  ecological  concern  it 
is  no  longer  t  .e  case.   In  1969  BRA  began  planning  for  v?hat  Hale 
Champion  called  "the  harbor  islands-'-Boston's  last  potential  nite 
for  a  major  new  community  of  10,000-15,000  households  with  its  own 
jurisdiction."  But  then,  under  Chapter  542  of  the  Acts  cf  1D70 
the  state  took  the  islands  for  conservationand  recreation.  Appen- 
dix D  lists  the  1200  unit  proposal  for  the  Cabot  Estate.  The  plan 
vjhich  calls  for  two  40  story  tov.ers  is  opposed  by  local  groups  that 
recomiTicnd  a  small  cluster  of  lov;  buildings  to  preserve  the  environ- 
tnent.  They  v?ill  probably  win. 

The  cityshould  survey  all  open  spaces,  allocate  the  needed 
recreation  o^^ou^ing^,_s\d  where  housing  is  assigned  it  should  be  of 
sufficiently  low  density  and  low  visibility  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment , 

b ,  Redevelopr.Knt  of  Obsolete  Tnd'-"-,ti'ir.l^  and  Cornmerical  Areas 
This  is  a  technique  with  groct  social  acceptability  and 

it  should  be  exploited  fully.   The  beet   example  is  the  Downtown 
V'atcrfront  project  v:here  as  many  an  4,000  housing  units  will  bo 
created  without  any  family  rc]oc;i''l("i  wli-'iC.';oever.   South  Station, 
the  recently  assei'iblcd  Fort  Point  Ghent  1  nrcn,  Roy]nton  Street 
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near  Fenvay  Park,  the  Park  Square  area  (Park  Vlaza   Project)  and 
the  East  Boston  waterfront  are     -ithcr  possible  applications 
of  this  principal.   In  addition  the  conversion  Ox    individual 
properties  should  bo  encouraged.   For  example,  a  spaghetti 
factory  and  a  garage  have  recently  been  converted  to  housing  and 
tvo  old  hotels  are  about  to  be  converted.   In  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  the  City  there  may  be  numerous  cases  of  abandoned  or 
seriously  blighted  non-residential  properties  which  can  be  re- 
developed for  housing.   The  55  acre  Neponset  dump  is  now  being 
considered  for  housing  and  recreational  development.   The  Neponset 
railroad  yards  and  the  \'est  Roxbury  dump  are  other  future  possi- 
bilities.  Lefrak  City,  a  recently  developed  apartment  complex 
for  30jOOO  middle-income  residents  was  constructed  on  a   40  dump 
bordering  the  Long  Island  Expressviay, 

c.  Air  Rights, 

The  concept  of  residential  construction  over  highways 
is  an  interesting  one  but  difficult  to  execute.   Some  projects 
of  this  type  in  other  cities  are  troubled  by  noise  and  air  pol- 
lution.  However,  the  concept  should  be  tested.   The  Copley  Square 
project  (Appendix  D)  is  a  possible  application.  A  variation  on 
this  theme  Is  the  Levin  and  Abend  proposal  for  housing  over  rail- 
road yards. 

Residential  construction  over  public  parking  facilities  may 
be  practical.   Currently  Boston  plans  a  residential  building  over 
a  garage  at  l^xetci-  f^trert  and  Brool;line  is  considering  a  residen- 
tial structure  over  an  existing  parl-.ing  lot. 
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d .  nouFJnr,  Ov-^r  Cowsnc.vcial   Property 

The  retail  .  area   of  dovrntovrn  Boston  as  In  other 
cities  is  '  uilt  at  a  rather  lov.  density^  business  is  declining, 
most  retail  streets  are  empty  and  relatively  unsafe  at  night. 
A  possible  solution  is  to  rebuild  strips  of  the  retail  areas  for 
new  buildings  v^ith  retail  at  the  base  and  housin;^  above.   This 
provides  a  higher  density,  more  economical  development,  customers 
for  the  shops  J  and  the  possibility  of  a  lively  safe  downtown 
environment.   Park  Plaza  and  the  Exeter  Street  Development  can  be 
examples.   In  addition,  BP>A  has  proposed  residential  development 
along  Boylston  Street  as  a  general  proposition.  Nev  York  is 
encouraging  this  type  of  development  on  Fifth  Avenue.   In  the 
London  borough  of  Kammcrsmith  a  $120  million  "sky  city"  with 
homes  and  recreation  is  being  built  over  stores  and  industries. 
Local  officers  say  this  project  is  "unique  in  the  vorld  as  a 
landsaver." 

e.  Redeveloping  Residential  Areas 

Originally  Federal  regulations  made  it  necessary  to  de- 
molish lovj  income  housing  in  order  to  provide  high  income  housing 
in  renewal  areas,  and  so  as  Charles  Abrams   pointed  out  "the  main 
trouble  with  building  for  higher  income  families  has  been  the 
pushing  around  of  the  poor." 

The  Christian  Gcience-Fenwny  Project  where  2,200  r.n.ddle- 
income  apartments  and  800  i.ublic  housing  apartmcntt;  will  replace 
1,000  low-moderate  rc^^tal  units  is  probably  the  last  project  of 
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this  typo  that  v;ill  be  carried  out  in  Bonton>  e>:cc'[)t  v;!)cre  exten- 
sive abandonments  or  some  kind  of  disastcj.  (ns  a  major  fire) 
nececsitntes  thir,  kind  of  action, 
f .   Outlyinp  Dlr.trlcts 

Rayinoad  Vernon  once  v.'rote,  "One  sees  onlj'  a  groving 
obsolescence  in  the  rest  of  the  central  city  beyond  the  central 
business  district.  When  middle-income  structures  reach  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  obsolescence  they  will  be  converted  to  intensive 

16 
lovj  income  use  .  .  .  there  is  likely  to  be  a  long  run  decline," 

While  the  accuracy  of  the  observation  is  painfully  clear,  there  are 
raany  possibilities  for  nev  low  and  middle  income  housing  develop- 
ments to  revive  these  areas.  Many  of  the  suggestions  above  apply 
to  these  districts. 

Special  problems  arise  in  the  outer  districts  or  "city 
suburbs"  such  as  West  Roxbury'  and  Hyde  Park,  v.'here  resistance  to 
new  housing  plans  is  at  a  maKinium.   Extensive  neighborhood  educa- 
tional and  planning  Oj^crations  must  proceed  any  substantial 
changes  because  changing  those  areas,  as  Tunnard  and  Pushkaren 
point  out 

v;ill  demand  a  different  attitude  on  the  part  of  their  residents, 

whose  ideology  and  attitudes,  have  so  fir  proved  a  barrier  to  change 

in  tliis  direction.   They  are  still  holding  out  for  'country  living'.  .  - 

18.    Other  Rl^commendations 

There  are  many  other  steps  to  be  taken  in  ordor  to  incre,3se 
the  City's  magnetism  for  midd  le-incpme  families:   improve:. -.cnt  of  the  en- 
vironment through  the  abatcr.icnt  of  air,  noise  and  v.-ater  pollution;  i.-.nproved 
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parkn   and   recreate     \;    crime   prevention;    and    economic   dcve lojuucnt   pro- 
gramc   to   increase   the  nuiT.bcr   of  good   jobs    in   the   city. 


VIII.      sm-TiIiRY 

o 

As  Louis  Mumford   tells  us,  "neit.icr  as  a  working  mcchsnlEm,  as 

a  social  mediunij  nor  as  a  v?ork  of  art  does  the  City  fulfill  the  high 
hopes  that  modern  civilization  has  called  forth--or  even  meet  our  rea- 
sonable demands."  Among  American  cities  the  deficienccs  are  greater 
and  :he  prospects  for  the  future  are  darker  among  the  older  industrial   ~" 
cities  as  the  Nexo  York  Tines  points  out  in  its  April  25,  1971  editorial, 

Some  cities  in  the  South  and  Soutlivjest,  surrounded  by  land  for 
expansion  and  enjoying  nev;er  public  facilities,  can  case  the 
urban  dilemma,  but  the  older  cities  the  immigrants  built--Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baitlrriore,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  ChicagOj,  St.  Louis-- 
arc  sliding  dovm  die  same  desperate  track  as  Newark  and  Kev  York. 

There. is   no  single  solution  to  the  many  perplexing  urban  prob- 
lems, hov.'cver,  if  a  city  can  slo^j  the  flight  of  the  middle-class  to 
suburbia  and  if  it  can  increase  its  ovn  proportion  of  middle-income 
farailes  then  it  can  make  some  significant  advances.  We  have  shown  that 
this  process  has  actually  begun  in  Boston  and  that  it  vjill  continue  and 
enlarge  if  the  city  will  adopt  the  proper  development  policies.  We  have 
recommended  housing  and  development  policies  which  continue  to  give  first 
priority  to  the  housing  of  lovj  income  Inrailies,  but  than  as  second  prior- 
ity would  L'nlarge  Boston's  niddle-incone  population  and  provide  important 
economic  and  social  benefits  for  the  coii'iiPiiaity  as  a  v.'hole. 
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APPENDDC  A 
Boston  Population 

(2)  BRA     -      (3)  MAFU      (Ij.) 


650,000     637,500 
650^000     606^300 
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585^600     —     626;,  900 
(low)  (high) 


Sources 
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ed  in  U.S.   Census  definition^   but  otnittGd  frora  COiiirionwealt 
count. 

2)     1965—197'?     General  plsn  for   tho  City  of  Boston^    Boston  ^ede^'eloptT]ent, 
196Ii.. 

(3)     Population  and  Income  of  the  City  of  Boston^   Recent  Evolution  and 
Future  Porspoctivop    Boston  Redovclopraont  Authority,    June^   1969. 

ik)     l-Teti^opolitan  Area   Planning  Council   Planning  Studies,    196I1. 


APPENDIX  B 

OCCUPANCY  R/iTE  OF  PKIKCIPAL  APARIT-fEl^^T  BUILDIIIG;: 

Construoted  since  19^5 


Sources?  (1)   Gladstone  Aosociates  Re3icenl"inl 

Analysis^  Septerabcr^  Viyo,. 

(2)  Boston,  March  1971?   "Tho  Groat 

Boston  Apartment  Hunt"  by  Potr-icia  Linden 

(3)  Direct  observation  and  Int. ■:■;-' views  v;ith 
building  Bienagei'aontc 


REGIOITAL  CORE/  JIIGIT  RISE/  HIGH  REKT 

Prudontiol  ContorJ  78I  unltn,    ronta  f|5190 — $900 

(1)  lOO;'^  renteu 

(2)  100;^  rentedj  waiting  lict 

(3)  100/j  rented,  waitinc  liot 

Charles  rdvor  Park?  ll,!.09  unltfij    rents  ;^'200— (s^l!^ 

(1)  95/^  )?Gntedo     Efficiencies  rent  best. 

(2)  Efficiencies  100^  rented,      Sotne  largo 
units  availablG. 

Treaiont-On-thG^Gowraons         375  units^   renta  (;^l9$--$kS0 
(1)       99;^  rented 

330  Beacon  Streets  80  unitCp    rents  $250-^1200 

(1)  IOO/3  renteds   long  ^siting  lint 

(2)  100/^  rentedj   waiting  list 

(3)  100/^  rentedg    ©specially  long  vjciting  list 
foi?  lerge  oparfrjients. 

IGO  Beacon  Streets  I30  units^    rents  $210-~$900 

(1)        100^  rented;   x-jaiting  list 

•  Prince  Aparttnents  J  I4.O  units,    rents  v250-~s500 

(1)  95/^  rented 

Bog  ton  Viei^s    1^0  unito^   enta  $175— v295 

(2)  v'Gconcies  ror'o 

OUTLYIKO  AP.UiT:rEIJT3 

JoMaicav;ay  Tov;ors  ;  266  unitn,    X'-ents   $l65"~$525 

(1)       100;^  rcntod,  Vv'Ditinr;  lint 

V/cfit,'j;afco  Villaco:  776  unit.-ip    rcnto   avcicnre  $200 

(3)  100;"  occiipiccjj    v<-    y  lonr;  wnitin^^  lict 
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TEimiT  PROFILES 


G  1  from   "Land  Use  and  Marketability  Report^ 

Back  Bay"  by  Landauer  Aesociatos,   1967, 
PS.  il-0 

C  2  froD)   "The  Prudential  Tovjers  and  Charles 

C  3  River  Park  Apartocnts  s     The  effect  of  high 

C  l\.  rise  on  Boston's  populQtior!"j.    BP?As    June^ 

1970g   pg,   12s   13,   ill,.      Data  boaed  on 
questionnaires   returned  by  about  33%  of 
tenants  in  each  project. 


Tenancy 

This  is  an  area  of  conjecture.      The  questions  are  who  the  tenants  will 
be  in  terms  of  family  characteristics  and  income,    and  where  they  will 
come  from.      For  new  luxury  apartments,    a  composite  of  our  file  data 
on  the  tenancy  of  other  central  Boston  apartments  might  give  an  adequate 
profile  of  what  to  expect  in  the  Back  Bay,    as  follows; 

1.  The  majority  of  tenants  probably  will  be  single  persons, 
and  about  one-third  of  the  tenants  will  be  married  couples 
without  children. 

2.  Roughly  half  the  tenants  will  be  under  40  years  of  age. 
There  will  be  very  few  children,  and  only  4%  or  5%  of 
the  tenants  will  be  over  65. 

3.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  fannilies  and  individuals  will 
have  incomes  over  $10,  000  per  year.  The  remainder, 
mostly  single  people  or  possibly  retired  couples,  will 
be  spending  a  high  proportion  of  their  incomes  on  rent 
or  will  have  substantial  capital  resources. 

4.  Two-thirds  of  the  tenants  will  move     from  apartments, 
and  most  of  these  will  be  from  Boston.      Twenty-five  per 
cent  to  thirty  per  cent  will  come  from  houses  in  the  sur- 
rounding area,    and  a  small  fraction  from  out  of  state. 

The  tenancy  for  high-quality  rehabilitated  space  in  all  probability  will  be 
characterized  by  relatively  young  professionals  or  businessmen  and  work- 
ing couples  without  children.     In  general,    the  area  can  be  expected  to 
attract  a  young  and  socially  mobile  group  with  high  personal  or  family 
incomes.      They  will  be  willing,    in  many  cases,    to  spend  a  high  propor- 
tion of  their  income  on  rent  in  order  to  achieve  a  certain  status  and  urbane 
style  of  living  which  it  is  hoped  the  Back  Bay  will  come  to  represent. 
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Age  Distribution  of  ReBldento 


100%- 


75%- 


50%- 


45.4% 


25%- 


25% 


2  3 . 8% 


5.8% 


.0% 


less  than  18     18-30 


30-60 


over  60 
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Income  Distribution  of  Families 


100% 


75% 


50% 


25% 


0% 


12.5% 


5 .  5% 

11.2% 

0  4% 

)  ■  1 

1    I 

under   5000-   7500-   10, 00/^ 
$5000   7499    9999    12,499 


39.2% 

19.9% 

11.2% 

12,500- 
14,999 


15,000- 
20,000 


20,000+ 
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A  Selection  of 
Currently  Proposed  I-Iiddlo  Incoreo-Lusmry 
Apartments 


1,  Donwtoun  V'aterfr'ont  Urban  Renewal  Project 

Iiai?bor  towers  312 

Lewis  Whorf  1600 
Elsewhere  900 

2,  Christian  Science   '^envjay  Urban  Renei^^al  Project 

3,  Park  PIceq  Urban  Renewal  Project 
i|.«      Coploy   Square 

5<.  Cabot  l^statOy    Jcmaica  Plain 

6.  Ilifih  Point  Village,    West  Roxbury 

7.  East  Boston  Uoterfront 

8.  Back  Bay 


2900 

1800 
1600 
2000 
1200 
1100 
563 
600 


Rits-Ccrlton 
Somerset 


200 
250 


TOTAL 


11^763 


L50  A 

Ahern 

Outlook  for  middle  and 

upper  income  housing  in 

Boston. 
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